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. . . } . . . * 
| numerous well trained and strong limbed asses | small cultivators, gave me, in an evening’s 
land horses, on which they are seen riding to|ramble among them, a highly characteristic 
| market, and bringing down a prodigious quan- | 


tity of agricultural products for sale. 


bs 


account of the numerous inhabitants of his 


The ex-|district. On the death of Christophe, the ex- 


cellent training of the ass, called here the bour-|citing alarm-gun, that sound for which every 
rique, excites no less admiration than his large Haytien ear, dreaming or awake, is eternally 
size, and the sleek and glossy condition of his| open, was heard from the batteries about the city. 


make. As his great utility secures him from ill- 


Instantly a thousand armed men, ready dress- 


os | (YeAtment, he is neither slow, stupid, nor head-|ed and accoutred for the field, descended from 


Recent communications from a Traveller in 
Hayti. 

Port-au-Prince, Island of Hayli, June 25, 1830. 

“[ arrived at Port-au-Prince on Wednesday 
the 16th instant. 
merely to communicate to you that I am at 
last at my destination, I shall not attempt any 
minute description of either scenes or events. 

Being aware that this city had very recent- 
ly suffered greatly by fire, | expected to see an 
unsightly waste of ruin and decay, but the lots 
are rebuilt, and many a splendid and substan- 
tial edifice, surpassing those to be seen in the 
city of Kingston, in Jamaica, has arisen, as the 
first fruits of the security which property enjoys 
by the recognised independence of Hayti. As 
the style in which these buildings have been| 
erected is very peculiar, being neither copies of| 
the old city, which never exhibited any thing 
but mean wooden houses, nor erections of a 
taste derived from the old colonists, their ex- 
ternal appearance and internal economy will 
serve to show the social. progress which this 
people are making under the influence of their | 
new political condition. If this single feature 
in the appearance of Port-au-Prince has creat- 
ed ia my mind agreeable disappointment, the 


strong. 


from the owner, who rides on one animal, with 
perhaps his wife on a second, and his lusty and 


As this letter is intended| helpful boy on another. The herds of these 


animals must be immense.” 


* My curiosity has not been confined to what 
I can see in the streets of Port-au-Prince only. 
I have made an excursion or two just out of 
town, to the little cottage settlements on the 
side of the mountain above the city. I am told 


that in the ‘ ancient Regime,’ that is the phrase | 


here for the old state of things, the plains were 
a source of so abundant a return for the indus- 
try of the proprietor, that the mountains in 
thisn eighbourhood were comparatively neglect- 
ed, so that the “Camp des Fourmis,”’ the 
range of hills so called, extending from Point 
Lamentin to the Cul de Sac, were heretofore 
never cultivated as they arenow. At present 
they are covered with a thousand small settle- 
ments appropriated to coffee and provisions, 
and fruits and vegetables, in which the advan- 
tages of irrigation, presented by the frequent 
springs bursting from the mountain ravines, 
have been diligently attended to in their agri- 


\cultural economy. The water is trenched over 


condition of its numerous negro inhabitants, in|tke sunny surface of each projecting irregu- 


their domestic comfort, in their manners, their| 


social deportment, and their habits of — 
has not less pleasantly surprised me. 

“I have yet, of course, seen little of the in- 
habitants of the country except what is present-| 
ed to my view by those frequenting the mar- 
kets. The market on Saturday, which extends | 
over to the Sunday morning, presents an as-| 
semblage of people who have no affinity with| 
the labouring population of the slave colonies) 
but that which they derive from their common| 
African origin. ‘There is the black skin and) 
the woolly hair; but there is an elevation of| 


larity of the ridge, and, height above height, the 
cottage of the humble cultivator is seen; or 
the substantial country-seat of the Haytien mer- 
chant, with its baths, bowers, and terraced 
gardens, has been erected. I shall not here des- 
cant upon the fact so well known, that an ar- 
ticle of the Constitution declared that; “au 
premier coup de canon d’alarme, les villes dis- 
paraitront, et la nation se levera;” but it is 
clear that this circumstance alone must have 
been sufficient to influence the small proprie- 
tors in fixing their locations, even so near the 
city and seat of government, in the mountains, 


character in the features, which indicates the| rather than in the plains, fertile as they are. 
working of better motives than fear and sub-| But if le Camp des Fourmis was the old colo- 


mission.”’ 


“ Some writers have affirmed that the un-|}have been prophetically given. 


nial appellation for this ridge, it seems to 
Its swarms 


tractable idleness of the Haytiens has led them|of men and women, youths and maidens, 


to consult their ease in all things. Ifthis be 
80, we cannot but admire the operation of the 
motive in the preservation of that robust health 
and vigour which it seems to secure to pa- 


and strong-limbed children, every where 
seen around the cottages, or fetching wa- 
ter, or washing linen at the springs, renders 
ita most significantname. Mr. Lloyd, a Eu- 


,ed forth its warriors. 





A 7 aa ; ; } oak : 
Trains of from three to six tied to-|the steeps, as if they crept from the very cre- 
gether trot on, unstimulated by word or blow | vices of the mountain. 


Every track-way pour- 
That single sight con- 
vinced him that the country was lost for ever to 
the domination of a European master. 

**] will just briefly notice that the planters 
here concentrate their agriculture in little space. 
They take off a crop of corn between their 
canes, and plant peas, potatoes, (not the pomme 
de terre, but the true patata of the Indians,) and 
maize on the same field. They gather their 
peas before their potatoes are fit, and dig the 
potatoes before the corn ripens and shells its 
grain—so that much is effected in very little 
compass. Food of all kinds, animal and vege- 
table, is four times cheaper here than in Ja- 
maica.”’ 

‘*On Sunday morning, (20th instant,) at 7 
o'clock, his Excellency the President was 
pleased to appoint me an audience. I passed 
through the portico of the palace, lined with the 
officers of his staff, into the hall of audience. 
Faces ofthe deepest black, to the lightest shade, 
were among them ; but the black was the most 
predominant. ‘The saloon of the palace is a 
room of excellent proportions, lofty and long. 
The floor is of marble, in varied compartments ; 
the furniture tasteful and elegant, but not rich. 
The Secretary General, who was there to re- 
Iceive me, had just introduced me to the offi- 
|cers in waiting, when the footsteps of a person 
moving over the floor ofan adjoining anti-room 
announced the approach of the President of 
Hayti. His person is small, his manners per- 
fectly easy, and his deportment graceful. He 
was plainly attired in the costume of a general 
officer, the only mark of particular distinction 
being his shoulder belt or bandolier, which was 
of embroidered crimson velvet. His address 
was unaffected and friendly. He seated me by 
him, welcomed me to Hayti, and expressed, 
in particular terms, his approbation of the ob- 


lject which led me on a visit hither. He gave me 


the assurances of his esteem and confidence, to 


| which he was pleased to say he felt 1 was enti- 


tled by the high recommendations contained 
in the letters | had presented to him.” 

‘* The city of Port-au-Prince is built on the 
declivity of one of the offsets of a mountain on 
its south side, called le Camp des Fourmis. It 


rentand child, through the diminished toil they}ropean merchant here, inhabiting a most lux-|is situated just at the point where the moun- 


enjoy, and by means of the possession of|urious but unostentatious retreat among the|tain gradually descends, and loses itself in the 
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extensive plain of the Cul de Sac. As it ex-| The rich and variegated mahogany of the coun-|_ The 'Mithridates delineates the gramma. 
tends over the regular surface of a hill of mo-|try is manufactured into elegant furniture by| tical character of thirty-four of the Indian lap. 
derate elevation, it exhibits to the traveller ap-| the artisans here. And the French taste of gild-| guages, and among them all, Du Ponceay 
proaching it from the sea an unsightly appear-| ed mirrors, or molu clocks, and porcelain vases| avers that he has not discovered a single idiom 


ance of high roofs and low built houses, form-| filled with artificial flowers, imparts to the dwell-| which does not partake more or less of the 


ing a back ground greatly detracting from the|ings of the simple Hlaytien citizen an air off polysynthetic structure, With other aid than that 


otherwise beautiful aspect of the new buildings) refinement not unw orthy of Europe. T hese| derived from Professor Vater, he has been able 
by the shore, with their arched galleries, piaz- | edifices are the first fruits which the security of distinctly to instance the Iroquois or language 
zas, and turrets, called Belvideres. On the] property has yielded since the recognised inde-| of the five confederated nations, the Chippe- 
heights above the town are constructed a iine | pendence of Hayti. About fifteen of the houses! way, the Cherokee, the Chickasaw, and the 
of batteries.’ “ The streets are spacious, and| have been erected within the last two vears,| W yandot, or Huron, as eminently polysynthetic, 
placed at right angles.” and about thirty others, equal in size and inter-| It is true, Du Ponceau does not allege that ex. 
“The old colonists secured a copious supply| nal convenience, but not alike cased with stone ceptions may not exist among those Indian 
of water by an aqueduct, which conveyed tojand brick, have also been built. The lofty | idioms which are unknown, but: the assertion is 
the town a stream from the upland springs.! pyramidal roofs of these buildings are finished | several times repeated, that, whenever he pos- 
That aqueduct, with several large fountains,| with the sort of turreted skylight called a Bel- sessed sufficient data to form any opinion of 
erected in the market and other squares, to| videre, being intended for the purpose of ven-| the structure of the grammar, the polysyllabie 
distribute conveniently the essential element to} tilation, as well as for a look out; and while| combinations were discernible. Two wonder- 
every quarter, still administers to the house-\adding greatly to convenience as a dwelling | ful instances of this similarity in grammatical 
hold wants and uses of the inhabitants. Open) house, gives an arc hitectural effect to the town,| form, are adduced. One is selected from 
courses on either side of the street, in the pav-| at once y handsome and picturesque. the Araucanian language, which is spoken 
To be continued.) | by a tribe residing near the southern extremi- 


ed channels, receive the surplus stream ; but it 
— ty of South America, and the other from the 


does not flow rapidly enough, nor descend in| 
eatin language, prevailing among the 


sufficient abundance, to aid the police regula-| For “ The Friend.” | 
) > > > j g it r > cs 
tions for the observance of cleanliness; yet the) 7, a4» Languages and Pennsylvania History. Lenapes inhabiting the banks of the 
river Delaware. In the former idiom, the 


streets are kept free from all filth, and their| 
general condition is very good. | Continued from page 251.) word “ iduancloclavin” is translated, I do not 
** Port-au-Prince, though by no means a} The point to which the learned Secretary! wish to eat with him ; and in the latter, the term 
handsome town, is, at this day, in style, and| directed and confined his attention was the|* n’ schingiwipoma”’ is rendered, Ido not like 
one may say in splendour, far superior to what| general and relative character of the aboriginal | to eat with him. Sucha coincidence in verbal 
it was in the colonial period of its history.| idioms of this country. The subject required} combination, between people separated by an 
With the wealth of a commerce derived from | laborious research, and uncommon powers of| immense distance from each other, and so many 
the resources of a mighty empire, and the ele-| |comparison. He brought to it a mind capable warlike nations, is most remarkable and strik- 
gance of a highly refined people, commanding | of grasping it at once. His ideas are, that|ing. From the numerous examples adduced, 
multitudes of slaves to fertilize and embellish it,| the American languages are copious and ex-|we may assume it as a fact passing almost the 
its ancient appearance” was poor and unpre-| pressive—that there is much diversity in their| propriety of a question, that the Indian dialects, 
possessing. In the early period of its settle-| grammatical forms—that order, method, and! from Greenland to Cape Horn, are constructed 
ment, the houses were constructed of stone ; regularity prevail in their complicated con-| upon the same model. 
but the overwhelming destruction sustained struction—that polysynthetic combinations ex-| These tongues, thus identified as belonging 
from an earthquake led to a municipal regula-' ist in all the dialects of the aboriginal inhabit-|to each other, or as displaying a family like- 
tion, by which it remained until lately a city of ants of North America—and that in this and ness, do not appear to bear a very strong ana- 
low, and unostentatiously, if not meanly erect- other peculiarities they differ essentially from | logy to many of the languages of the eastern 
ed wooden buildings. The frequent calamities mostof the ancient and modern languages of the | hemisphere. Du Ponceau has divided these into 
to which it has subsequently been subjected old hemisphe re. The Indian mode of combina-| five classes, for obvious reasons, which we shal! 
from fire, and the immense and valuable tion is to unite, not different words, as in the| endeavor very briefly to disclose. 
property lost in the years 1820 and 1822, by, compound diction of the Greek, but significant | It is wellknown, that, in the easternmost parts 
such devastations, have led the Haytiens to sounds or syllables, so as to strike the mind| of Asia, there prevails a class of dialects very si- 
attempt providing against the twofold liability, simultaneously with the agent, action, and a®| milar, in construction, to that which was spoken 
as they expressed it, of being bouleversé et in-| tending circumstances. Thus the phrase Mani-| in China before its conquest by the Tartars. This 
cendié. They have commenced re-erecting hacktanienk, which was the appellation given| language is very meagre in words, is composed 
some of the houses destroyed by these confla-| by the Indians to the island of New York, im-| entirely of monosyllables, and is very deficient 
grations, with stone or brick, cased over wood-| plies, ** the island where we all became intoxi-|in grammatical forms. As far as a judgment 
en frames, at once to sustain the shock of the| cated.’ It is now corrupted into Manhattan, | can be formed, by means of the excellent gram- 
earthquake, and to repel the action of any fire.| but its meaning and origin are sufficiently per-| mars of this idiom in our possession, its phrase- 
They cover, too, the roofs with tiles or slates,| ceptible. The last syllable, which is omitted,| ology conveys to the mind merely the promi- 
rather than shingles, and erect their stores for! is a mere termination implying locality, and it| nent ideas of a discourse, either leaving the ac- 
merchandise with fireproof terraces, and) now signifies ‘* where we became intoxicat-|cessary ideas to be inferred by the person to 
wrought iron windows and doors. These|ed.’’ By this method of forming locutions,| whom it is addressed, or rendering necessary 
buildings have galleries, and arched colonnades, our Indians contrive to express, in a few words, | auxiliary modes of explanation where ambi- 
with heavy cornices, and balustrades screening| a great variety of ideas. Their speech is of| guities occur or precision is desirable. Ac- 
the roofs, and floors of variegated marble and! course distinguished i in general for length, but} cording to Du Ponceau, this language, which 
tiles, in the upper as well as the lower stories.| is likewise very remarkable for richness, mo-| is the type of many others prevailing in its 
If continued generally, they will render this! dulation, and energy. Such regularity and| neighbourhood, is so distinguished from its kin- 
city not only one of the most elegant in the) order prevail in these varied compositions, that| dred idioms, that he thinks it entitled to form 
West Indies, but one in which the houses will| one would suppose, according to Du Ponceau,|a genus in his general classification, by the 
exhibit an interior economy, the very best that the Indian languages were formed by phi-|name asyntactic. The Icelandic, Danish, 
adapted to the necessities of the climate. he losophers in their closets, rather than by sava-| Swedish, and even the German and English, 
marble terraces of the upper floors ave delight-| ges in the wilderness. It can readily be con-|are placed in the second class under the title 
ful. The sensation of freshness they create, ceived that, in the absence of great order and|analytic. These languages vary from the 
while adding to the comfort of the body, give’ strict regularity in these polysynthetic or poly-| former in their possessing sufficient graminati- 
an appearance the most gratifying and tasteful syllabic constructions, irremediable confusion|cal forms for all the purposes of connexion 
to the eye. The decorations are appropriate. | would soon be introduced. and intelligence, but so organized that each 
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distinct idea, and each shade of an idea, re-| and ‘to be’ are employed, while the Basque uses} lands, which to this day have remained un- 
quires a separate word for its expression. Thus) these auxiliaries in an almost endless multipli-'/ known; and who will take upon him to say 


are instanced the phrase ‘ of the man,’ which is} city of forms. Of the T’schukstchi there are| 


|there is no land, because it has never yet been 


expressed in a single word by the Latin * ho-| two distinct nations; the one is called the settled | discovered? 1, therefore, have good grounds 
minis;’ the locution ‘ J will not,’ or I am not} or sedentary Tschukstchi, the other the wan-|to believe, that the Mexicans came originally 


willing, by * nolo;’ the verbal form, J will go,| dering or rein-deer. 


The former speak a/|from China or Japan, &e.” 


He then adduces, 


by ‘ibo,’ &c. ‘The third class, denominated) dialect of the Karalit or Eskimaux; and as they | by way of corroboration to this splendid theory, 
synthetic, consists of those languages in which) inhabit the northeasternmost peninsula of Asia, | the fact of the Chinese MS., which, in truth, 


one word, by a synthetical operation of the 
mind, frequently conveys several ideas. Such 
are the Oriental, Latin, Greek, Slavonic, and 
other languages of that description. The 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Pertuguese, with 
their various dialects, form a fourth class, which 
hecalls mixed, since conquest and other causes, 
by intermingling the peculiarities of the second 
and third classes, have rendered their modes 
of speech a little heterogeneous or compound. 

The languages of our aborigines are thus 
characterized by this philosophic linguist: “ In 
these various classes I have not found a place 
for the Indian languages, which richly deserve 
to form one by themselves. They are synthe- 
tic in their forms, but to such a degree as is 
not equalled by any of the idioms which I have 
so denominated, and which are only such in 
comparison with others where analytic forms 
prevail. That they deserve to form a class by 
themselves, cannot be doubted. They are the 
very opposite of the Chinese, of .all languages 
the poorest in the world, as well as in gramma- 
tical forms, while these are the richest in both. 
In fact, a great variety of forms necessarily 
implies a great multiplicity of words ; I mean 
compound forms like those of the Indians, 
compound words in which many ideas are in- 
cluded together, and are made to strike the 


.mind in various ways by the simple subtrac- 


tion or addition of a single letter or syllable. 
In the Chinese much is understood or guess- 
ed at, little is expressed ; in the Indian, on the 
contrary, the mind is awakened to each idea 
meant to be conveyed, by some one or other 
of the component parts of the word spoken. 
These two languages, therefore, as far as re- 
lates to their organization, stand in direct op- 
position to each other ; they are at the top and 
bottom of the idiomatic scale; and, as I have 
given to the Chinese and its kindred dialects 
the name of asyntactic, the opposite name, 
syntactic, appears to me that which is best 
suited to the languages of the American In- 
dians.”’ 

Professor Vater, whose philological acumen 
and extensive lingual acquirements eminently 
fitted him for the task, undertook to compare 
almost every known language with those of 
the American aborigines. His inquiries ter- 
minated in the belief that the grammatical sys- 
tems of the Basque of Europe, the ‘T'schukstchi 
of Asia, and the Congo of Africa, presented 
points of closer approximation to the Indian 
than any others. Du Ponceau has clearly 
demonstrated that, between the Indian and) 
these languages, there prevail the most decided 
characteristic differences. ‘The Basque is very 
peculiar, and entirely unlike the dialects around 
it. He selects a single trait of the Indian 
idiom, to prove their separate and indepen- 
dent character. The Indian languages do 
not possess any words that abstractedly ex- 
press the ideas for which the verbs ‘to have’ 


which is divided by a narrow strait from the|is the only argument brought to support the 
American continent, they may be considered | hypothesis. If it be necessary to combat 
as an American colony. ‘Their nomadick| reasoning so flimsy, we may repeat, what the 
neighbours use a dialect of the Koriah Tar-| quotation from Du Ponceau has already ex- 
tars, and as far as we are acquainted with the | hibited, that the Chinese and Indian idioms are 
idioms of the Siberian Tartars, and Samoyedes, | directly in Opposition, and bear no sort of re- 
inhabiting the northern parts of Asiatic Russia,|semblance. ‘The account, we may just observe, 
there appears nothing to warrant the presump-| which that learned gentleman gave in his cor- 
tion of a proximate affinity between their lan-| respondence with Heckewelder, in 1819, of the 
guage and those of the Indians. ‘The Congo| monosyllabic structure of the Chinese lan- 
dialect is too imperfectly known for the pur-| guage, has been lately iterated or confirmed 
poses of satisfactory comparison. Thesynthetic| by himself in his admirable letter to Captain 
forms, it is certain, exist to a certain extent;| Hall, originally published in the London Phi- 
and it would be a strange and curious event, as|losophical Magazine. Our acquaintance with 
Du Ponceau observes, if the languages of the|the Mexican hieroglyphics, all must acknow- 
red and black races of mankind, were found to} ledge, is too limited to justify a determinate 
be constructed upon similar principles. The|conclusion. But, conceding a general simi- 
Congo indeed possesses the transitive form of|larity between the two people in manners, 
the Indian verb, but it is susceptible of too! customs, religious rites, and pictorial illustra- 
many variations or anomalies to induce the} tions, does that furnish sufficient basis for an 
supposition that a general similarity prevai!s.|inference that the one is derived from the 
The Congo expresses the cases of substantives| other? These are ever undergoing perpetual 
by inflexions of the article, whereas no article | changes; and it is scarcely probable that the 
is employed in the American languages. They | Indians, after a residence of so many centuries 
differ too in regard to adjectives, the former|in America, should preserve many of the cus- 
using the genitive case of substantives, as|toms of the country from which they descended. 
water of fire for hot water, while the latter are| A stronger similitude, in point of manners, is 
surprisingly copious in epithets. Other marks| observable between them and the ancient Ger- 
of fundamental differences exist, but they need | mans, as described by Tacitus, than between 
not be indicated. | them and the Chinese; and who has ever con- 

With regard to the derivation of the Mexi-|tended that we should look for their origin 
cans from the Chinese or Japanese, by Du| there ? A rude aristocracy in the form of 
Pratz, so confidently asserted, very little can be | government—eagerness for military enterprises 
found to sustain the notion, on the score of|—political and personal independence—neg- 
grammatical analogy. In truth, he seems to|lect of the useful arts—implacability in resent- 
beg the question instead of proving it. “ It|ment, and desire of vengeance—are the distin- 
were greatly to be wished,” says he, ‘‘that the! guishing traits of both. The extent of this 
first conquerors of this new world had preserv-| similarity, if it be carefully examined, will be 
ed to us their (the Mexican) drawings; for| found almost without a parallel in the history 
by comparing them with the characters used|of nations.* As it can be accounted for upon 
by other nations, we might perhaps have dis-| other principles than those of descent from the 
covered the origin of the inhabitants. The| same line of ancestry, it is certainly inadequate, 
knowledge which we have of the Chinese} considered in the light of demonstrative reason- 
characters, which are rather irregular draw-|ing. But, without losing ourselves in a knotty 
ings than characters, would probably have| disquisition, it may be enough to observe, that 
facilitated such a discovery; and perhaps those | it is a fact well established by history, and too 





of Japan would have been found greatly to 
have resembled the Mexican; for I am strongly 
of opinion that the Mexicans are descended 
from one of thtse two nations. In fact, where 


is the impossibility (!) that some prince in| 


one of those countries, upon failing to raise 
himself to the sovereign power, should leave 
his native country with all his partisans, and 








ibe shed upon this obscure subject, by a pro- 


universally known to render elucidation neces- 
sary by particular examples, that local circum- 
stances and political institutions have a potent 
influence in assimilating the manners of differ- 
ent nations, however distant from each other 
in situation, or existing in ages however re- 
mote. In all probability some new light will 


} * 7 . . eae 
look for some new land, where, after he had| mised publication of Professor Rafn, of Copen- 


established himself, he might drop all foreign! hagen. 


correspondence ? 
South Sea renders the thing probable; and 
the new map of the eastern bounds of Asia; 
and the western of North America, lately 
published by M. De Lisle, makes it still more 
likely. This map makes it plainly appear, that 
between the island of Japan, or northern coast 
of China, and those of America, there are other 


He has made, it is understood, a com- 


The easy navigation of the | plete collection of all the ancient MSS. relat- 


ing to the knowledge possessed by the Scandi- 
navians of North America prior to the time 
of Columbus. They will be published with a 


* See Appendix to Robertson's History of Charles 
V. for an extended comparison of the ancient Ger- 
mans with the Indians. 
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Latin translation. What these MSS. wil! elicit, 
we cannot now conjecture; but the accounts 
of the old Scandinavian voyages have received 
a new confirmation in the recent discovery of 
a Runic stone bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: “ Erling Sigvatson and Bijarne Thorder- 
son and Endride Oddson Saturday before 
Gagnday (the 25th of Fourth month erected 
these heaps of stone and cleared the place 
1135.” 

From what has been said it seems evident, 
that, though tHe analogy pervading the Indian 
languages authorizes the belief of a common 
origin, yet in the present condition of our 
knowledge, it would be improper to assign them 
a particular genealogy. It is indeed true, that 
so far as Fred. Adelung, in his additions to the 
Mithridutes, has described the language of a peo- 
ple of Asia, called the Grusianians, a surpris- 
ing resemblance has been discovered in the 
forms of its verbs to those of the American 


| interior of the heart, and observes whether we pay 'custs are excellent food : the hogs in that neighbour. 
|to him at home, or on the steppes, with any image, hood became unusually fat, by having been fed fo, 
or as the Invisible.’ The most curious part of the | some time entirely upon dead locusts which had bee, 
.|Calmuc system of religion is their mode of praying drowned in the Volga, and thrown in heaps on the 
by means of machinery ! | shore. ; 
“It consists of hollow wooden cylinders, of differ- | “*The swarm of locusts which I have just mention. 
ent sizes, filled with Tangud writings. ‘The cylin-|ed was sonumerous that the whole ground was eo. 
| ders are painted with red stripes, and adorned with | vered with them, and looked as if it had been eprink. 
| handsome gilt letters, in the Sanscrit character, |led with pea-shells. It was curious to observe, that 
|commonly containing the formula Omma-in-bad-me- |their heads were all turned to the west, and that in 
chum ; each of these is fixed upon an iron axis, which | this direction they were devouring every blade of 
goes through a square frame; this frame is capable of | grass with frightful assiduity. In the sunshine the;; 
j being shut up flat, and is formed upon a small scale, | wings appear likesilver or glass, and reflected a tremu. 
much like a weaver’s shearing machine. Where the |lous light. Where we passed through their ranks, they 
lower parts of the frame cross, there is a hole,in|rose in thick clouds, with a loud rattling caused by 
which the axis of the cylinder turns; by means of a the flapping of their wings against one another, ant 
string which is attached to a crank in the spindle, |continued whizzing in irregular groupes through the 
the machine can be kept in motion so that the cylin- {space around us, like snow when it falls in large 
der turns in the frame like a grindstone (only up-|flakes. The path which they left for us was abou: 
right) upon its axis. Before the fire at Sarepta, we | twenty paces wider than our line of march, and it was 
had two large Kurdus of this kind, with Tangud |immediately filled up at the same distance behind ys 
writings of all sorts, rolled one upon another round jas if by falling clouds. They were so nimble, that 
the spindle, in the inside of the cylinder, to the length | we found it difficult to catch any of them, particular. 
altogether ofsome hundred feet. ‘These prayer-mills 


perform a much more important office than a rosary, 
which only serves to assist the person who prays. 


Indians. The language is too imperfectly 
known for the purposes of full collation, but 
should the likeness continue, upon further ex- 
amination, it would be most remarkable. The 
Grusianians reside in that part of Asia which 
has always been considered as the cradle of 
the human race! 


The Moguls believe that it is meritorious respectfully 
to set in motion, (whether by the wind or otherwise,) 
such writings as contain prayers and other religious 
documents, that the noise of these scraps of theology 
may reach to the gods, and bring down their bless- 
ing. As these prayer-machines usuatly contain the 
Tangud formula, which is serviceable to all living 
creatures, (repeated it may be ten thousand times, so 
that there is a multiplication of power like that in 
the English machines, equivalent to the labour of so 
many individuals)—as prayer can, in this nanner, be 
carried on like a wholesale manufactory, it is not 
very surprising that prayer-mills are so commonly to 
be found in the houses of the Moguls.” 


a. Es 
(To be continued. 


For “ The Friend.” 
CALMUC TARTARY. 

In a late number of the Monthly Review, 
(English,) is a notice of a journey performed 
in 1823 by Henry Augustus Zwick, a Mora- 
vian Missionary, from Sarepta to several of the 


In the course of the different journeys to the en- 
campment of various tribes, the travellers observed 
frequent flights of locusts. A description of this 


formidable insect is worth transcribing. 


Calmuc hordes that inhabit the vast plains 
extending northward from the Black Sea and 
Mount Caucasus, on both sides of the Volga. 
[have selected a passage or two, which, per- 
haps, the editor may deein of sufficient inte- 


“* The locusts (gryllus migratorius) is from three 

to four inches in length, and its full size is longer and 

scaiabaaes than other insects of the same species, the 
| grasshopper, for instance, which is known in Ger- 
many, and which has a more prominent breast, and 

|shorter wing. The head is round, with short feelers, 
and, like the breast, of a dingy green; the throat is 


N. 


rest to place in * The I'riend.” 


“It would appear that the religion of the Calinucs | dark brown; its large eyes black : the exterior case of 


was derived in early ages from India. The reputed | the wing of a dirty yellowish green, with many dark 
founder, Schagdschamuni, is supposed to have lived |spots, showing the black wings at a little distance ; 
long before the time of Christ, and to have delivered {the body and the legs are pale yellow, with black 
precepts, some of which were committed to writing 
by his disciples during his life, and some after that 
period. The world he held to be God, and it was 
his doctrine that every thing was produced by circu- 
lar motion; that there is a gradation of beings from 
perfect divinity down to the lowest animal on earth, 
and to a brood of fiends which inhabit its interior; 
that by means of transmigration, and according to} tion in which they appear, laying waste whole dis- 
their good or bad actions, the souls of men may be | tricts in a very short time, by their dreadful rapacity 
elevated to perfect divinity, or debased to the state of |and great numbers, 
fiends. This religion has its redeemer too, anda sys- | vour not only every thing green, but the stems ofthe 
tem of penance, discipline, and prayer, and an order | shrubs, and the weeds of the sea : the Calmucs told us 
of priesthood, at the head of which is the Lama, It} that the very felt on their tents was entirely consum- 
has also its superstitions from the poets of Tangris|ed if they suffered a swarm of these enemies to de- 
and Assuris, such as good and evil spirits who dwell |scend unmolested. As they soon strip the position 
upon mountains and in streams, and busy themselves | they have chosen, they are compelled to migrate in 
much in human affairs; a fabulous mountain, in the|search of food; and this usually takes place about 
centre of the earth, which is surrounded by seven|dusk. Their long wings enable them to traverse 
golden hills, inhabited by men, and creatures resemb- | large districts. This species of locust, as well as the 
ling men, of different forms and habits; and an|gryllus cristatus, which was the food of John the 
earthly paradise, west of Thibet, where those who| Baptist, and is still eaten in Arabia, is prepared in 
have arrived at a state of perfection dwell in the|many different ways by the Oriental nations, Ih 
enjoyment of happiness. ‘I'he Calmucs have im-| Morocco, they areso highly esteemed, that the price 
ages, to which, however, they pay no worship on of provisions falls when the locusts have entered the 
their own account. ‘As the senses,’ they say, meighbourhood. The Calmucs do not use them as food, 
‘cannot reach the invisible Deity, they like to|but we are told that wolves, dogs, anteclopes, sheep, 
have a visible representation before them in prayer. | and other animals which have fattened upon them, are 
But this is not essential ; when they cannot have ima-| much sought after. The wolves seldom or never at- 
ges, (in travelling across the steppes for example,)| tack the tlocks of the Calmucs when the locusts are 
they are accustomed to worship without any symbol! at hand, because they can satisfy themselves with 
addressed to the senses.’ ‘ For,’ asthe Princess said, | these insects. A circumstance which happened some 
the All-wise knows and sees every thing, even the' years ago at Sarepta is sufficient to prove that lo- 


| first state, the locusts have very imperfect wings, 
which do not cover the whole of the body, whereas 
| when they are full grown they reach much beyond 


{2d) refer to the locusts as the agents ofa chastis- 
ing Providence, for they are a real scourge to the na- 


|marks on the side of the legs next the body. In their | 


lit. Well might the prophet Joel (chapters Ist and | 


Wherever they settle, they de- | 


ly as our journey took place in the heat of the day, 
and in the sunshine, when they are always most ac. 
tive. The dogs were highly delighted with chasing 
these swarms, and snapping as many as they could 
out of the air, which they accomplished with more 
facility in the cool of the evening. Many of these 
locusts were in their first state, when they are ofa 
dark orange colour, others had nearly reached their 
full growth. After a few days they had almost al! 
completed their change, and they were able to rise 
like their comrades into the air to seek out new dis. 
tricts. Once when I went in search of insects at this 
place, (which I always did secretly, that I might give 
no offence to the Calmucs, who consider it a great 
sin to kill any creature, and more particularly an in- 
sect,) 1 was observed by some Calmucs, whose cu. 
riosity was excited by my stooping so often. They 
came slowly up to me to see what I was looking for. 
[ commonly satisfied all inquiries, with the pretext 
that I was looktng for medicinal herbs, which they 
thought the more probable as they hada high opinion 
of our science in the art of healing. On this occa- 
sion, I took advantage of the transformation of the 
locusts,as they happened to be in sight. This spec- 
tacle they had never before remarked, and it orca. 
sioned the greatest astonishment. Such locusts as 
were ready for their transformation, were to be seen 
in numbers, climbing up the stalk ofa plant, and then 
holding themselves in an inverted position with their 
long legs. After a little while, the creature begins 
to rock itself backwards and forwards, resting at in- 
tervals as if almost exhausted, and then shaking itself 
again with increasing violence, until the breast and 
head break through, the old covering by continued 
effort is thrown off, and the insect appears in its per- 
fect state. Their wings now grow to the full size, and 
appear to strengthen before the eyes of the observer, 
and acquire, by exposure to the air, their natura! 
colour and splendour. While the boys were busied 
in seeking more blades of grass with locusts upon 
them, the spectators unceasingly repeated their ex- 
clamations of Dalai Lama! Dalai Lama! Chair 
Khan! Chair Khan! or Kuhrku! Kubrku! at the 





|sight of a process of nature which had been unknown 


to them, though it had passed under their eyes.’ ” 


The substance of the great wall of China, 
which extends along a space of 1500 miles 
from the shore of the Yellow Sea to Western 
Tartary, has been estimated by Mr. Barrow 
to exceed in quantity that of all the houses in 
Great Britain, and to be capable of surround- 
ling the whole earth with a wall several feet 
high. 


There is said to be, at this time, one indivi- 
dual in Manchester, who, by means of a pecu- 
liar process, connected with the manufactures 
of that place, is clearing a weekly profit of 
£10,000. 
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Selected for “ The Friend.” 
SILENT WORSHIP. 


Let deepest silence all around 
Its peaceful shelter spread, 

So shall thatliving Word abound : 
The Word that wakes the dead. 


To the Editor of ‘ The Friend.” 

As it is no doubt the design and wish of the! 
editor of “'The Friend,” that it should be| GOULD’S EDITION OF FOX’S WORKS. 
made as extensively useful to the members of} Jt is only necessary to open the volumes of 
our religious Society as possible, it has occur-| Gould’s Advocate, to perceive that it abounds 
red to my mind to suggest, whether it might} with injurious misrepresentation and invec- 
not be made subservient to the attainment) tive, and that, in any matter connected with 
of an object, which has long claimed the|the controversy between Friends and the 
attention of our yearly meeting, and which) Hicksites, its editor is not competent authority. 
stands among the important subjects annually | The general tenor of the work, and particularly 
brought to our consideration in the queries. | the report of the trial of the rioters, in the 
I allude to the placing of Friends’ children} court at Steubenville, Ohio, and the account of 
among Friends. ‘The difficulties in the way} the opening of Ohio yearly meeting in 1828, 
to the accomplishment of this desirable object |eyince a fixed determination to eases the pur- 
have not hitherto been entirely obviated, and poses of a party, and to place the wrong and 
under the circumstances in which we are now|odium on those who dissent from that party, 
placed they seem likely to increase, unless| with too little respect to truth or justice. ; 
some mode is adopted whereby our respective| The detection and exposure of the nume- 
wants may be made known to each other. To|rous instances of unfairness in the report of 
speak of the benefits of having children placed | the trial, have been ably accomplished by Eli- 
in families, where our testimonies and prac-|sha Bates, in the second and’third volumes of 
tices are upheld and adhered to, would be su-|his Miscellaneous Repository, to which I refer 
perfluous; there are few, I trust, who would|the reader for particulars. 
not deeply regret the necessity of placing a} Independently, however, of Guold’s known 
child with one, in whose daily example no in-|hostility to Friends, and the misrepresenta- 
citement would be offered to his youthful|tions for which he is accountable, per se, hs 
charge, to come up in that circumspection and | junction with the compilers of the garbled ex- 
simplicity of life, which our principles point to. |tracts before alluded to, and the manner in 

As a remedy for the difficulties, which by | which he has identified himself with the Hicks- 
the reports presented to the yearly meeting |ites and their cause, render him a very unfit 
exist to a considerable extent, if the editor of| channel for the reprint and transmission of the 
“The Friend” should not consider it incom-| writings of the early Friends. 
patible with his duties, I would suggest the} Formerly, the publication of such works 
propriety of a register being kept at the office,!was generally conducted by members of the 
in which might be entered the names of Friends| Society, under the direction of its properly 
who want apprentices, with the business they| authorized meetings, a mode which ensured 
are engaged in, and also the names of those | full confidence in them. Among the Hicksites, 
who wish to procure situations, and the trade, | however, the case is now altered; and although 
or business, they propose to learn; this record,|there is nothing to prohibit such procedure, 
if occasionally inserted in ‘The Friend,’”’|yet there is something officious and obtrusive 
Without mentioning the names of the parties,|in a person who is not a member of the so- 
would be a means of making Friends acquaint-|ciety, and who cannot be supposed to have 
ed with each other’s wants in these respects,|any other interest in it than what is connected 
and of relieving them in some measure from the | with pecuniary advantage, making it a regular 
embarrassment under which they now labour. |job of speculation to publish editions of its 

The period, when boys are about being ap-! ancient authors. 
prenticed and placed from under the age of} But aside from these considerations, there 
parental authority, is an extremely important|are others which appear to me entirely fatal to 
one to them, in which there is much ardency | the authority of the Hicksite editions of these 
of feeling and susceptibility to impressions ei-| works, so far at least as respects persons not 
ther for good, or for evil; the mind is then|of their society. I have not now at hand a 
vigorous and inquiring, ready to fasten upon,}copy of an advertisement, published in one of 
and with a disposition to enjoy, the alluring|the newspapers of this city some months ago, 
gratifications of the world: to direct and to|announcing their determination to reprint the 
restrain them rightly, during this critical por-| works of several of the early Friends, but I well 
tion of their lives, is a duty of primary import-| remember it contained an intimation that 
ance, in which their eternal well being as well}such corrections and alterations would be 
as the prosperity of the church is deeply con-|made as should be approved by a committee 
cerned. If by the mode here proposed, or|of the Hicksite society. ’ 
something similar, more of our members could s 
find places among Friends, it might tend to 
preserve from contamination and loss, many, 
who would otherwise be placed without the 
pale of our Society, and consequently in dan- 
























































For “The Friend.” 


How sweet to wait upon the Lord, 
In stillness and in prayer! 

What though no preacher speak the word, 
A minister is there. 














A minister of wond’rous skill, 
True graces to impart; 

Le teaches all his Father’s will, 
And preaches to the heart. 


He dissipates the coward’s fears, 
And bids the coldest glow ; 

He speaks, and, lo! the softest tears 
Of deep contrition flow. 


He knows to bend the heart of steel, 
He bows the loftiest soul ; 

O’er all we think and all we feel, 
How matchless his control! 


And, ah! how precious is his love, 
In tenderest touches given ! 

It whispers of the bliss above, 
And stays the soul on heaven. 


From mind to mind, in streams of joy, 
The holy influence spreads ; 

*Tis peace, ‘tis praise, without alloy, 
For God that influence sheds ; 


Dear Lord, to thee we still will pray, 
And praise thee as before ; 

For this, thy glorious gospel day, 
Teach us to praise thee more. 


ANECDOTE OF GRATITUDE IN ASLAVE. 


A lady residing at the Mauritius, many years ago, 
emancipated a slave whose good conduct and fidelity 
she wished to reward; being in affluent circumstances, 
she gave him, with his freedom, a sum of money 
which enabled him to establish himself in business ; 
and being very industrious and thrifty, he soon became 
rich enough to purchase a sniall estate in the country, 
whither he retired with his family: years passed 
away, and whilst he was rapidly accumulating money, 
his former mistress was sinking into poverty ; misfor- 
tune had overtaken her, and she found herself in old 
age, poor, solitary, neglected, and in want of the 
common comforts of life:—this man heard of her 
unhappy condition, and immediately came to the 
town and sought her out in her humble abode: 
with the utmost respect he expressed his concern at 
finding his honoured lady in so reduced a state, and 
implored her to come to his estate, and allow him the 
gratification of providing for her future comforts. 
The lady was much affected at the feeling evinced by 
her old servant; but declined his offer: he could not, 
however, be prevailed on to relinquisa his design : 
“ My good mistress,” said he, “ oblige me by accept- 
ing my services; when you were rich you were kind 
to me ; you gave me freedom and money, with which, 
through God's blessing, I have been enabled to make 
myself comfortable in life, and now | only do my duty 
in asking you to share my property when you are in 
need.” His urgent entreaties at length prevailed, 
and the lady was conveyed, in his palanquin, to the 
comfortable and well furnished apartments assigned 
to her by his grateful care; his wife and daughters 


From the account 
which Gould has published in the last number 
of his Advocate, respecting the preparation of 
I’ox’s works for the press, it is evident that the 
design to correct or alter has been largely ful- 
filled; but whether the proposed changes have 


received ber with the utmost respect, and always 
showed, by their conduct, that they considered them- 
selves her servants: deserted by those who had pro- 
fessed themselves her friends whilst she was in afflu- 
ence, this good lady passed the remainder of her days 
in comfort and ease, amid those who had once been 
ler dependants. 


Recollections of Seven Years’ Residence 
at Mauritius. 


ger of growing up, with but little acquaintance 
with, or conformity to, our religious principles. 
If such a system should be adopted, and the 
care of it be found burdensome, a small fee 
might be exacted from those who were thus 
accommodated. I apprehend this would be 
objected to by none, who could appreciate the 
benefit designed to be conferred, WwW. 






been submitted to a committee, we are not in- 
formed. Thomas M‘Clintock appears in the 
Advocate as the sole expositor and reviser of 
the new version, yet doubtless the variations 
he has made are such as would meet the ap- 
probation of the Hicksite society, to which he 
belongs. The following extracts from his own 
account of the manner in which the edition has 
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been got up, will serve to develope its general/ deserving of the confidence of Friends, but] of Gould’s edition, the principal variation, ex. 
character, viz. | more likely to obtain it. cept punctuation and spelling, appears to be “the 
“At the solicitation of the publishers, J read | Thomas M‘Clintock says, ‘The revision the] substitution, in one instance, of more modern 
the work, with the exception of a few pages, | | journal had undergone had evidently been the language of equivalent meaning, for an obso- 
so far as it was printed in Philadelphia, and | work of an able hand.”’ Again, “To whom we| lete phrase;” in the sixth volume, containing 
gave it such revision and correction as were! are indebted for the revision and condensation| part of the “ doctrinals,” “ no variations were 
either obviously required, or deemed expedient | of the Journal.of which I have spoken, I am| made from the London copy, except necessary 
from a comparison of the original editions.”’ | unable to say. From a slight comparison | corrections of grammar, punctuation, and spell. 
Speaking of the comparison of the first edi-| which I made between the Philadelphia copy | ing, and of obvious typographical errors.” In 
tion of G. F.’s journal with the Philadelphia and Collins’s edition of 1800, they appear to/ the seventh and eighth volumes, containing the 
edition of 1808, he says, “In the prosecution| correspond. Hence, and from the care with| epistles, “little more was required”’ “ than the 
of the examination, | found that the varia-| which the names of many towns and places in| correctionofa few errorsof grammar, and some 
tions that had been made in the modern edition| England have been corrected, and the appa-| improvement in the punctuation.’ The second, 
were for the most part judicious: the revision] rently minute knowledge of the geography of| fourth, and fifth volumes were printed in New 
the journal had undergone had evidently been| that country, evinced in many of the variations, | York, “ and the proofs were read by compe- 
the work of an able hand. The principal ob- |I should infer that the revision had been done|tent individuals employed for the purpose, 
ject seems to have been to disencumber it of| there, probably under the direction of the} with explicit instructions not to deviate from 
expletives and redundancies; and repetitions of; Meeting for Sufferings in London. Be that as/the copy, except only so far as was necessary 
idea in contiguous sentences, as well as ideas] it may, the style is improved, and the emenda-| for the correction of punctuation, spelling, and 
deemed by the reviser to be unimportant, were} tions, as I have said, are generally judicious, | flagrant violations of grammar.” 
pruned off, even not unfrequently to the omis-|and the advantage at least is gained, that in Such is the account which T. M‘C. gives, 
sion of whole sentences. In correcting, there-| reading the journal in its modern form less| at thé request of the publishers, respecting the 
fore, the Philadelphia edition by the original,| time is required.” 1 think it more probable! preparation of the new edition of Fox’s works, 
my rule was to restore to its place what had| that the revision was made under the direction| and it certainly furnishes abundant evidence 
been omitted, wherever such omitted passage|of the morning meeting of London, to whose| of “variations’’ from the former copies of those 
embraced an idea that I apprehended might|care the examination ‘of works intended for| books, at least so far as regards the volumes 
be considered important or interesting. In| publication is specially entrusted. It seems,| printed in Philadelphia: as to those done in 
some instances, too, it appeared that the re-| however, that I’. M‘C. deemed his own com-| New York, we are left to conjecture whether 
viser had been so intent on the work of con-| petency for the work, superior to the united the “competent individuals,” who revised them, 
densation, that, in pruning, he had obscured| judgment and experience of whatever meeting | were the printer’s journeymen, his apprentices, 
the idea contained in the original, and dimi-|it was, and has accordingly undertaken to a-jor other persons. “ The variations’’ intro- 
nished its force. In these cases also, the lan-| mend its emendations; though I cannot but think | duced into the Philadelphia volumes, so far as 
guage of the first edition was restored, so far| that most persons will have greater confidence | appears, have been made at the will of a single 
as appeared necessary to perspicuity.”’ in the revision made under the care end con-| individual, and that individual one of a society 
It is apparent from these statements that) trol of the society. That this was the work of} who seceded from Friends on account of a differ- 
Gould’s edition of Fox’s Journal is different|able and competent hands, there cannot be a| ence of sentiment respecting fundamental doc- 





from any that has preceded it, being in part a) doubt; and the compound edition of the journal) trines. How far he was qualified for such a task 
compound of the original edition and of the! would have had stronger claims to confidence,| —to determine what were “mistakes on the part 


revised one of 1800 and 1808; Luse the term in| if the corrector had not imagined himself so}of an unskilful printer,’”’ what were “ imper- 
part, because ‘I’. M‘C. says “he compared and| much more able as to be qualified to improve | fections,” and what was “the sense intended” by 
corrected only the first volume of the Journal | emendations already admitted to be “judi-| George Fox, I will leave the reader to judge. It 
and about half the second;”’ the remainder, I! cious.” is true, he says, that “ special regard was had, in 
presume, corresponds with the latter editions.| ‘Io proceed with the work, he says, “I|the variations made, that the sense intended 


The revision and corrections thus made may | | come now to speak of ‘ the great Mystery,’ 
probably be such as entirely to suit the views| which makes up the principal part of the third 
of the Hicksites, but they certainly will not| volume. Of this work but one edition had 
recommend the work to the society of Friends.|ever been printed, and the printing had evi- 
It is well known that there is a wide and|dently been done under circumstances not a 
clearly defined difference between the two so-| little disadvantageous to the writers. 


doctrine; and, owing to the habit of allegorizing with the most interesting ideas, was unculti- 
which the Hicksites have acquired, they con-| vated and frequently aw kw ard; added to which 
strue language to mean very differently from| it is more than probable the manuscript was 
the obvious literal signification which an im-| not very legible. ‘These circumstances would 
partial reader would “be likely to attach to it. | naturally lead to mistakes on the part of an 
Their views, therefore, as to what contributed | unskilful printer, and may account for the 
to, or lessened, the “ obscurity,” “ force,’’ or| imperfections which abound in the work. 
ve perspicuity”’ of G. Fox's language, would} Such, however, was its condition, that, on in- 
probably in many cases differ materially from}spection, the thought of giving a perfectly 
those of Friends. In the compound edition we| literal copy of that edition was too absurd for 


The 
cieties, regarding important points of christian | style of George Fox, replete as are his works| 


by the writer should not be altered or impaired; 

| and particularly in those passages of the work 
containing doctrinal views which bear on the 
points in controversy between the two parties 
into which the society is divided, the most 
scrupulous care was exercised that no varia- 
tion should be made to favour one side rather 
than the other.” 

But a zealous partisan is not often a proper 
judge of “the sense intended by a writer,’ 
whose authority he may be anxious to secure 
for those views which he and his party have 
espoused, nor is he always competent to de- 
cide whether his “‘ variations’’ are or are not 
made to favour one side rather than the other. 
The human mind is liable to strong bias—to 
the influence of powerful prejudices which 


have, of course, those emendations only which|a@ moment's entertainment. Of this I should) cloud and distort its perceptions, so as to pre- 
accord with the views entertained by ‘I’. M‘C.| presume a little examination must satisfy any|sent objects to its view in an aspect very dif- 
and his brethren. lone. The work was accordingly carefully re-| ferent from that which justly belongs to them. 

The revision of Fox’s journal, as contained| vised, the imperfections in point of grammar} It will be remembered that in the pamphlet of 
in the editions of 1800 and 1808, was doubtless! and punctuation mostly adjusted, and obvious} garbled extracts, which I cited in my former 
the act of a regularly authorized meeting | errors corrected. Redundant words also were | communication, and where flagrant departures 
of the society of “Friends, whose sources of| frequently expunged, as were sometimes per-| from just and fair quotation are exhibited, the 
information and solidity of judgment must be fectly useless repetitions of the same idea oc-| compilers . deliberately and positively assert 
far more ample than those of any single sel curring in the same paragraph, which was not| that the extracts “have been carefully trans- 
vidual, consequently entitled to much greater| an uncommon case.” | cribed and compared’’—that the errors of the 
weight and authority; and the editions which} As respects “ Saul’s errand to Damascus,”’| first edition, which they denied to be either 
conform to that revision are not only more|another tract of G. F.’s contained in vol. third | tmportant or intentional, were corrected in the 
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our Creator, how greatly should we be bene- | but comes pretty distinctly to it in p. 189, 192, 


second; and they coolly put in the plea of 
accident as an apology for alterations which 
they had made, changing entirely the design 
and meaning of the writers they were quoting. 
After all this they declare, “we are not con- 
scious that our extracts, in any instance, give 
an unfair view of the sentiments of the writers.” 
If the influence of prejudice, and the anxiety 
to serve the purposes of a party, will prepare 
men to make such assertions respecting a work 
of the character of those extracts, it seems 
difficult to fix any limit to the degree in which 
the judgment may be blinded by party spirit, 
or to the lengths that persons so acted upon 
would be carried, in relation to a matter in- 
volving their favourite dogmas. I am not about 
to give an opinion as to the ‘‘variations” which 
have actually been made in the new edition of 
Fox’s works; but in the hands of men who 
could pretend that “alterations,” such as oc- 
curred in those extracts, “‘were to be attributed 
solely to accident and not to design,” and who, 
after making those alterations, could declare 
themselves unconscious of giving “an unfair 
view of the sentiments of the writers,” it is 
impossible to calculate how wide those varia- 
tions would extend, or how essentially they 
might alter “ the sense intended by the writer.” 
Nothing short of actual examination by compe- 
tent and impartial persons, and a careful com- 
parison of the editions, could resolve the doubts 
and suspicions which must rest on a work prof- 
fered to the Society through such a channel. 
Having now given the facts, as published by 
Gould himself, relative to the preparation of 
Fox's works for the press, it is only necessary 
for me to add, that my remarks have been 
entirely elicited by the attack which Gould has 
thought proper to make on the Society of 
Friends and myself, and to repel his charges of 
“a disposition to misrepresent,” * an illiberal 
and uncharitable spirit,’ ‘‘ungenerous 1n- 
sinuation,” “unfairness,”’ “want of candour and 
liberality,”’ and “illiberal and groundless in- 
sinuation.”” Had he been satisfied to let the sub- 
ject rest, and avoided arraigning me before the 
public on such a formidable list of charges, I 
should not have troubled the readers of ‘The 
Friend” with the perusal of my defence. But 
where an unprovoked attack is thus made on the 
character of a society or individual, how- 
ever groundless the accusations it contains, 
to permit it to pass unnoticed would be an en- 
couragement to calumny and detraction. 


T'nomas Evans. 


SUMMARY OF E. HICKS’S DOCTRINES, 


(Continued from page 246.) 


“© All that we have to do is to keep every 
desire regulated by the standard of truth, and 
as we keep up this engagement, we are im- 
proving the moments as they pass. Here our 
improvement is all entered for us upon the 
credit side; we are made creditors for our 
right improvement. So, on the contrary, if 
we neglect the proper improvement, it is placed 
to the debtor side. It is a common maxim, 
and a good one, that ‘short reckonings make 
long friends.’ If it was only our care every 
day of our lives, to look over the actions of 
the day, and see how our accounts stand with 


fited by this self-examination! 

“ Would not a prudent bookkeeper, if he did 
right, bring up his debt and credit every night, 
that he might know how things stood? Then 
how much more so, in the business of salvation, 
ought we to endeavour to improve every mo- 
ment of the passing time, from day to day, and 
never let an evening pass over without looking 
over and turning over the leaf, to see where 
the balance would strike, whether in favour 
or against. Ifit be against us, let us double 
our diligence the succeeding day, to retrieve 
our lost time. Let us strive to have a ba- 
lance in our favour from season to season, 
and from day to day. If this were our 
concern—although we were not joined in 
society with any profession of religion—were 
these our engagements, all would be well ; all 
these would become one, and make that socie- 
ty, which is the only militant church on earth. 
However scattered, they would feel for one an- 
other, and whenever they passed by one an- 
other they would be impressed by the one 
spirit to become one body, and made to drink 
into the one spirit. 

‘ This I call religion; but I consider no pro- 
fession of religion to be religion at all.” 
Sermons, Pha. ed. p. 45. 
“ This,” he says, “I call religion.” But 
leaving out of view the ridiculous absurdity, 


which could easily be shown in this system of 


bookkeeping, it must be obvious that the 
principle on which it was predicated is radi- 
cally wrong. It places our hopes of future hap- 
piness on the score of debt and notof grace. To 
those who deny the proper Divinity of Jesus 


| from its proper orbit, and of course it might run 


193, &c. 

His allegory of the comets I do not very 
clearly understand. He represents them in 
an “ unknown path,” imparting something to 
the bodies by which they pass, and receiving 
something from them, which they transmit to 
the sun. He has not informed us, that I have 
discovered, what class of mankind is to be com- 
pared to a comet in itsunknown path, imparting 
something to the planets, as it passes by them 
—and something also to the sun itself. I do 
not say positively that he intended this to ap- 
ply particularly to himself. Be this as it may, 
he still keeps to the point he had in view, that 
there was to be no“ jumbling”’ nor running 
‘* foul of each other.”’ But, in this system of 
theological astronomy, he left out of view 
one class of stars which was mentioned by the 
apostle Jude. They are the wandering stars, 
which of course do not move in orbits pre- 
scribed by infinite wisdom. And so far as there 
is jumbling and running foul of each other, it 
is to be attributed to these. 

In describing the movement of the earth in its 


/eccentric orbit round the sun, he says, “ when 


it passes away from the sun, it enters into a 
colder region.” He then proceeds to tell us, 
that “ifthe light and heat of the sun were 
taken from it, its weight would become much 
greater, and, being heavier, it would be thrown 


foul of other bodies.”” p. 187, 188. But he has 
not explained how the weight of the same body, 
or quantity of matter, is to become much great- 
er, by its being colder. And it would seem, 


‘that he was not at all aware atthe time, of the 


Christ, the propitiatory nature of his sufferings | principle on which what is called the weight 


and death, and his present offices, as our me- 
diator and advocate with the Father, this view 
of the subject is perfectly in character with the 
general strain of their doctrines. But that man 
must be bold, indeed, in his infidelity, who can 
suppose that he can balance accounts with his 
Creator, and stand in the character of a credit- 
or with Him!! And dark must be the mind 


of bodies is dependent. If it is, as philosophers 
tell us, gravitation, or the power by which 
bodies are attached to each other in proportion 


\to the quantity of matter in each, it must de- 
/crease in proportion to the increase of distance 
\by which they are separated. And thus the 


‘earth, by passing further from the sun, the cen- 
litre of the solar system, would become lighter, 


that can entertain the idea that extra works of | whether cold or hot. 


righteousness (falsely so called) on one day} But there is another feature in this natural 
can liquidate the charge against us for past | philosophy, whichis curious, if it is not entirely 
transgressions—that, by doing more than is|new. To bring the grand point into view, he telis 
strictly our duty to do, we can overbalance the |us, that “every thing that goes from us returns 
wickedness which may have been committed, | again te us, just as the light and heat that the sun 
and claim an admission into heaven as a matter |gives to us returns back to the fountain from 
ofdebt!! | whence it came,”’ p. 187: And that “ all the ri- 
In the same volume of Sermons he makes|vers which run to the sea, and to the mighty 
quite ‘a figure in astronomy. He takes a view ocean, comprehending allthe waters oftheearth, 
of the “ heavens and the earth, the moon and |return back, through invisible channels, to re- 
the stars.” It may possibly tend to a correct |plenish the fountains and renew their former 
understanding of the metaphors before us, to |course, in rivers and streams.” p. 188, 189. 
notice, that, at the time of the delivery of this | But he has left us rather in the dark as to the 
sermon, E. Hicks’s doctrines had given much | manner in which the light is al returned back 
uneasiness to I"riends, and that uneasiness had |to the sun ; and the means by which the invisi- 
been communicated to him. There can be|ble channels are kept open, and the water 
no doubt that he wished it to be considered as| forced through them from the ocean to the 
analogous to a heavenly body moving in its|sources of the largest streams, and to the sum- 
orbit, and that no other body in the visible| mits of the highest mountains. 
creation ought “ to run foul” of him. He! ‘This speculation he applies to the Deity, p. 
says, ‘‘we see them so arranged by infinite|188. But take the hypothesis in this point of 
wisdom, and, placed in such beautiful order, |view, and it would seem to follow that he in- 
that they never interfere with each other. They |tended to convey the idea that the Creator re- 
never run foul of each other.” p. 186. He]|ceives back from the various orders of creation 
does not leave this inference very doubtful,|as much beneficence and goodness as they re- 
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ceive from him! Ido not say positively that| at the same time that he did the document 
this was the idea he intended to convey, for! from the committee—though he wrote to G. 
his meaning is frequently so obscure as to be} Seaman, in reply to the latter, and had it pub- 
ascertained with difficulty. lished in Gould’s paper—though the letter con- 

But before I leave the subject of science, it| taining the charge was published in the Re- 
may not be improper to remark, that, in the} pository during his lifetime, and this particu- 
same sermon, now before me, he takes occasion | lar expression distinctly noticed—yet he never 
to introduce the atheistica] idea of the eterni-| made any reply, at least that has ever fallen 
ty, not only of matter, but of the existing order| under my observation. 


of the solar system. Speaking of the earth} On the subject of belief, he adopted the 


air 


and its revolutions, and how * it comes round] favourite sentiment of unbelievers, that “belief 


into its proper place,’ he says: “ So it has|is not a voluntary act of the mind.” In this, 
been through all ages past, and so it will con-| however, he very positively contradicted him- 
tinue through all the eternal ages to come.’’| self. Whether this was the result of a change 
Sermons, Pha. ed. p. 188. And in illustrat-| which had taken place in his own mind, or 
ing his subject with the light reflected by the} whether he expressed himself thus differently, 
moon, he says: ‘*So it has been through all| merely to serve the particular objects he had 
the previous eternal ages, and so it will con-|in view at the moment, I shall not determine. 
tinue to all future ages.”’ Jb. 193. Here the|I believe, however, (but I do not speak posi- 
eternity of the present order of things, both past tively,) that this was one of Robert Owen’s first 
and future, is positively declared, at least as| principles, on which he built his theory of so- 
respects the earth and moon. ciety. And if so, Elias Hicks might have bor- 
While engaged in this part of his discourse,| rowed it from him. 
asserting the eternity of this part of the solar| the principles of scepticism considerably fur- 
system—the social commune of the planets— ther than merely to insist that we are not bound 
the return of light to the sun—and the in-|to believe what we do not comprehend. Here 
visible channels by which the springs are sup-| the liberty of the mind is asserted—to believe 
plied from the ocean, he exclaimed, “ what|or not believe, but in the other case, it is 
great teaching ! how wonderful the discovery !’’| placed on the ground of necessity, and the in- 
These exclamations may have been responded | fidel has the plea offered him—that as he does 
by many of his followers. And yet it is a well) not believe, it is impossible for him to believe. 
known fact, that the eternity of the world,in} I will make some quotations from sermons 
opposition to a belief in the being of a Creator,| preached at the interval of about two years 
is an atheistical sentiment, industriously pro-japart. In the vol. published in Philadelphia, 
pagated at the present day. Ifthe sentiment/in 1825, p. 208, he declared that “ we can 
originated with Elias Hicks, then atheists are| reason ourselves into a belief that wrong is 
his disciples. But if he ig not entitled to the| right.” And again he asserted, “ By men and 
claim of the * teaching” and the “ discovery,’’| women not yielding to the first convictions, and 
then he has adopted a sentiment from atheists,| by tampering with the Almighty, they reason 
and is a disciple of their school. | themselves into a belief that they may do things 
But this is not the only atheistical senti-| which have been forbidden them.” Jb. 208, 
ment with which he is chargeable. On 7th}209, with many other sentences of similar 
day, the 6th of the 9th month, 1828, I delivered| import. About two years after, he declared, 
him sundry papers, which had been committed] « Belief is not a voluntary act of the mind, but 
to my care by Friends on Long Island, to be 
presented to him. One was a communication, 
addressed to him by a committee of Westbury 
and Jericho monthly meeting ; recalling him 
home to answer sundry charges exhibited 
against him in relation to his ministry. And 
another was a letter from Gideon Seuman. 
On 2d day, the 8th of the 9th month, and the 
memorable day on which his followers, deter- 
mined to carry their point at all hazards, com- 
mitted a riot in Ohio yearly meeting; he did} 
not attend the meeting, under the pretext of| Ever desirous, in conformity to the briginal 
writing to Gideon Seaman in reply to these| design of this Journal, to render it, to the 
communications. Ilis reply (as was no doubt| Utmost extent of our ability, subservient to the 
intended when it was written) was pub- | best interests of our religious Society, we do 
lished in Gould’s Advocate. But he did not} cordially approve of the suggestions of our cor- 
even mention the charges contained in G. Sea-| respondent W. relative to placing of children, 
man’s letter. Finding this to be the case, [| members of the Society, during their appren- 
published Gideon’s letter in the Repository, | ticeship, with Friends. We think, however, 
vol. 2, p. 25, 26,27: still he never defended | the scheme proposed will be improved by em- 
himself from the charges alluded to. One of| bracing an additional object, at the present 
these was, that he had said, “ that the mass| time peculiarly interesting to us all,—we mean, 
of evil that exists makes the Devil, and the|that the register be also open to teachers de- 
whole mass of good which exists makes God.” | sirous of employment, and to schools in want 
Such an expression as this is really shocking.}0f teachers. We therefore announce to our 
[shall makeno other comment upon it, except| readers, that a book will forthwith be provided, 
to remark, that though he received the letter|to be kept at the office of ‘ The” Friend,” 
containing this, together with sundry others, | wherein will be briefly registered, and without 


| is derived from evidence that we cannot resist.” 
| Quaker, vol. 1, p. 186. 
To be 


continued 
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It is certainly carrying} 


| charge, all notices communicated in pursu- 
ance of the plan now proposed, which also 
will be inserted in * The Friend”’ at suitable 
intervals, as circumstances may require. Those 
who communicate by mail will of course pay 
the postage. 


In a late number of the * Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter,”’ we find a sketch of the state of soci- 
ety in the island of Hayti, from which we have 
marked copious extracts for the gratification 
of our readers. It is drawn by a partial hand, 
and exhibits so flattering a picture, both as to 
the habits of the Haytiens, and their agricul- 
tural and social condition, that allowances 
must be made for the enthusiasm of the writer. 
The reader, however, will be enabled to draw 
his own cenclusions from the facts stated in 
this very interesting and vivid delineation. 
Those who have watched the course of things 
in Hayti, must, we think, perceive that the 
negro character is resuming elasticity and 
force, and acquiring an elevation and moral 
dignity in that island, which will hereafter do 
much towards the final emancipation of that 
degraded and exiled race. 


We are requested to state that Sylvester 
Graham will commence his course of lectures 
on temperance (the last in this city for the 
season) on second day evening next, at § 
o’clock precisely, and continue them on fourth 
day, seventh day, and second day evenings, till 
completed. ‘Tickets may be obtained at the 
|book store of the American Sunday Schoo! 
| Union, at J. Dobson’s, A. Claxton’s, and U. 
| Hunt’s. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY 
Is open every seventh day afternoon, from 3 
!o’clock until sunset. Copies of the catalogue 
| recently published, can be had of the librarian, 
‘or either of the committee, at 625 cents bound, 
lor 50 cents half bound. 
AGENTS. 

Christopher Bentham, having declined busi- 
ness, the agency of ** The Friend”’ in England, 
is transferred to Thomas Hodgson, bookseller, 
South John Street, Liverpool. 


Died at her residence, at Montpelier, Vt. the 18th of 
the 2d month, 1831, Hcipau Srevens, jun. youngest 
daughter of Clark and Huldah Stevens, in the twenty- 
third year of her age. She had laboured under a linger- 
ing disease for a length of time, though at intervals her 
friends were encouraged to hope for her recovery, until 

a few days before her decease, when she be came sud- 
denly reduced to a state of extreme bodily suffering and 
distress, which she bore with christian patience, and ap- 
peared to view her approaching dissolution with calm- 
ness and resignation, witnessing the truth of that decla- 
ration of the prophet, ‘thou shalt keep him in perfect 
| peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth 
in thee,’ affording another striking evidence of the soul- 
sustaining influence in the hour of death, of a prin iple 
founded on an unshaken faith, and a true belief in Him 
who laid down his life for us, that we through Him 
might have eternal life. 
Died on 6th day, the 20th instant, Anrnony J. 
Morris of this city, in the 92d year of his age. 
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